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DRAMATIS PERSONE. 


M E N. 
Sir Patrick Proſpect, Mx. Duncan. 4 
Tom, (his Son), Mx. PALMER. 8. 
Patt. Conolly, Mx. Owenson. 
Clack, Mx. CHALMERs. 
Mr. Traffic, MR. Moss. 
Sbedract, Mx. BARRETTr. 
Coachman, | MR. DowLiNnc. 


WOMEN. 
Mrs. Traffic, MRS. Hearnyv. 
Miſs Fanny Traffic, Mxs. HiTcacock. 
Maid MRS. Murray. 1 
Orange Woman, Mxs. BAR R Err. 
Servants, Mob, &c. Cc. 
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THE 


MAN OF PARTS. 


= ACT I-—SCENE I. 


2 


Scene=Corn-Mll: Lenden.— 4rambir of people paſſing, 
Orange Girls, Pedlars, Jews, Hackney-Coach-men, 
NN... EE 5 | 


Enter Sir Patrick Proſpe&t, Tom his Son, and Pat the 
Servant, with a Portmanteau on his ſhoulder. 


Tom. Yo U ſeem fatigued, Sir? | 
Sir P. Fatigued ; why then upon my foul I am 
weary enough, that's the truth of it. This ſame 
London is a mighty huge place; I have feen nothing 
but ſtreers, and lanes, and ſhops, and coaches and 
32 mobs for theſe two hours. | . 
"4 Pat. An plaſe your honor look at me, when I 


4 left Dublin I was as plump as a duinplin, but now 
1 at the ſeventh button I am as taper as your whip.— 
1 Pve walked this day until my poor ſtomach calls out 
murder. | | : 


Tom. Sirrah, you thall dine preſently, I fancy, 
Sir, we are near our journey's end: That muſt be 
the Royal Exchange; and as couſin Traffic lives in 
its vicinity, we ſhall ſoon find him out. 

Sir P. Suppoſe Tom we axe ſome of theſe buſy 
cratures here, where he lives? 5 


Tom. 
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Jom. Vil enguire, Sir. 
Pat. Sir, . Sir, Sir, (in à great hurry). 
- Sir P. What the divil's the matter with you now, 
at.? 


Pat. Look, an plaſe your honor, look, look. 
Tom. Look at what, Sirrah! 


« - * 
o ” 


Pat. Look your honor at that windie, there's a 
beef ſtake and a cold leg of mutton that would tempt 
the Pope to eat meat on a Good Friday, 

Sir P. Hold your gibberiſh you blockhead, that 
| kelly of yours is a diviliſh trouble to you, | 

Pat. Trouble to me: Faith it is not, an plaſe 
your honor, for TI left it in Dublin. 
place where a man could pop in and take a ſnack in 
a minit, if he had'nt a croſs to bleſs himſelf.— Well 
give me little Dublin after all. Es 7. 

Tom. Honeſt fellow a word with you, (to a Few 
pedlar ). | 

. Shedrack Solomons. Here's honeſt Shedrack—vil- 
Jour: honor plaſhe to buy a fine 1 cane —vatch 
ſtrings at half priſne: - Oh! you look like a very good 
ſhantlemans. OE, 

Pat. Don't ſpake to that naſty looking bagabone, 
your honor. 23 Zo 

Tom. Begone, Sirrah: Can you tell me, honeſt. 
Shedrack, where Mr. Traffic the merchant lives? 

Sir P. He's my couſin, Mr. Jew. 

Pat. Nes, Mr. Smouch, he's our couſin. 

Tom: Again, Sirrah. . | 

Shed. A very fine pair of ſhilippers, your honor, 
you ſhall have them at your own priſhe. 

Tom. Pſhaw, curſe your ſlippers; anſwer me, do 
you know where Mr. Traffic the merchant lives? 
Fat. Why don't you anſwer the gentleman, you 

black muzled bagabone. 1 
Tom. I wiſh, Sir, you'd ſtop that fellow's mouth. 
Shed. So then you won't buy from poor Sliedrack, 


(goes off crying his wares) fine canes—very fine vatch 
firings. . 


Pat. 


Ogh that's the 


n 
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Pat. Tunder announs, your honor, let me whack 


that thief of the world. 
Sir P. Be eaſy I bid you, Pat —you'll be in New- 


gate before night, I ſee that. 
Tom. Coachman!- Coachman 


[ Side - ſcene.—A pretty girl with a baſtet if 
nuts comes up and touches Pat on the ſhoulder, — 
he drops the Portmantean.] 


Girl. Buy ſome nuts, Sir. 
Pat. Ogh how do you do my little erature 


let me ſee all you've got. 


Girl. Very fine nuts, indeed, Sir. | 
Pat. You have, indeed. Give me one kiſs 


you ſweet little divil, ( Aiſſes her ). 


Tom, I thought he lived near the Royal Ex- 
change. 

Coachman. | know his honor very * —be lives 
near the poſtiſies in Park-lane ;—his. office is in that 
ſtreet, your honor, but his houſe is in Park- lane. 
FI! tip your honor the long trot. 

Sir P. Tom, we had berter go in this fellow's 


coach? 


Coarhman. VII drive Paddy where he'l] not find 
his way in a hurry, ha, ha—(afide). | 
Tom. Come, fellow, mount your box. 
[Exeunt Sir P. Tom and Coachiman.] 


Pat. Oh! what a thief that fellow Nnuſt be to 
uſe ſuch a dear, ſweer, moſt divineſt little divil, in 
ſo barbarous a manner. 

Girl. Indeed, Sir, he did, and then left me to 
beg my tread through the wide world. (vb. 

Pat. Well to be ſure, myſelf's in a quandarie— 
T never cry but at the diſtreſſes of the dear cratures : 
—Ogh what a bagabone he muft be. 

Girl. A monſter—a vile monſter of a man: 
This will do. (afide). 

Pat. Arrah was he an Iriſnman : 


| Girl. 
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Girl. O not he, Sir ;—T wiſh he was: No Iriſh- 
man would treat a poor girl ſo wickedly. | 
(a | 2 laugh ). 
Pat. Ogh Fm glad he was'nt an Irichman for the 
honor of the ſod: Give me another kiſs for that— 
you moſt ſweeteſt. (kiſſes her). 
Shed, (Touches Pat on the Avoulder, while ie 
zs kiſſing the girl). Buy a fine cane, good Shir. 
Pat. O! tunder and fury, there's Smouch again: 
—Let me fee you out of my fight or III 
| (offers to firike the Few). 


Shed. That girl's a great rogue—ſhe']] pick your 
pocket 1f you don't take care of her. 


Pat. Here's a thief for you,—tells lies of ſweet 
innocent cratures. By the croſs of St. Patrick I'II 
bate you this moment as black as your muzzle. 
(collars the Few) 
+ Shed. - Murder !—murder !—murder !—-(a num- 
ber of people gather, and ſeize Pat) hold him, good 
peoples—hol 4 him faſht—bear me wituiſh—that 
fellow has robbed me of a bank note of fifty ponnth. 
{The girl in the riot runs off with the port manteau). 
Pat. Ogh werra, werra, I rob you, you thief of 


the world: Let me go —Sufely you don't believe 
that black, naſty 


Shed. Ill take ten thouſhand affidayits ;—=O you 


dog, T1] hang you as ſure as Pm an honeſt man. 
Mob. All laugh. L 
One of the mob. O its only a poor Iriſhman, let 
him go. Ow Mob and Jew. 


Pat. { 7 * Well, Tre got a pritty taſte of Lon- 
don, and Pm not an hour in it yet. Ogh if I had 
that Jew bagabone in the Weaver's-ſquare, to be 
ſure I wondn't (laugh) —Arrah where the divil's my 
maſter.” O tunder and fury, if I haven't loſt the 
portmantle. Well to be ſure, its all Dickey with 


me now :—I know no more where to go than if I 
wn in the land of Egypt; yes, and fanh if I don't 


take 
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THE MAN OF PARTS. 7 


take care Pl ſoon be in the houſe of bondage.—O 
tunder, there's the Jew again, and a whole mob 
after him; may be they are coming after mel ͤ be- 
lieve I had better make myſelf ſcarce. O you 
damn'd dingy-faced thief. [Exit. 


SCENE UI. 


A | partour—Mr. and Mrs. Traffic fe uting at a 1 
Mrs. Traffic working with her nerdier—Me. 2 


reading a neaus-paper. 


Mrs. T. Is there any more 18 my denn; 3 
the Dutch ? . | 


1 Mrs. Traffic 3 in a very ſonorous fone, and 
deliberate pompoſity ). 


Mr. T. Damn the Dutch. 

Mrs. 7. For ſhame, for ſhame ſweeting. why 
are you ſo violent againſt the ſtates of Holland 
don't they form a great link in the chain of commerce 
haven't I often told you. 

Mr. T7. Will you hold your tongue, Mrs. Traffe ; 
haven't I often told you that a female politician is as 
Tidiculous a fight as a man milliner. 

Mrs. 7. Oh ye powers! Mr. Traffic, Mr. Traffic; 
lay in a ſtock of political knowledge or you will be 
laughed at :—Read the news-papers, my love, read 
the news-papers. Fo 
:- - AT: war the news-papers. 1 2 

Mrs. 7. Defend me all ye gracious powered Why 
en my ſoul, my dear, you are libellous. But read 


on, my love: Is there any balloon e ex- 
nn. . | 


+ . _ 7 


world, my duck, he, he, he—(jeers 
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Mr. T. I with you were tied to one of them 
with all my heart. (afide). Fr 

Mrs. T. Do you know, my dear, that I have a 
ſtrong paſſion: for a balloon, ha, ha. May I never 


. write another line, but I'll undertake to mount, if 


you will be of the party. | 

Mr. T. You are too good, my love ;—but you 
ſhall not catch me — I affure you : However, 
Mrs. Traffic, if you are really in a longing condition, 
have no objection to be at the expence of a balloon 
for you. 

Mrs. T7. Really! ä 

Mr. 7. Upon my ſoul I have'nt. 

Mrs. 7. Ha, ha, ha—the idea tickles me ex- 
ceedingly, ha, ha:—Well then, Pl go to Ireland 
and be off with the gallant Croſbie, the next time he 
viſits the celeſtials. But my lovee, would you truſt 
me a mile in the air with a ſtranger—and an Iriſh- 
man too? —ha, ha. . 
Mr. 7. Ten miles in the air, Mrs. Traffic, he, 
he, he—(jeers her) and if that will not ſatisfy your 
longing, you have my conſent to 8 another 

Mrs. T. Say you ſo, Mr. Traffic; then as I am 
a woman, a little thing would tempt me; but ſtop 
lovee, ſuppoſe you was to hear of my being married 


in the moon, ha, ha—you would certainly drown 


yourſelf, my dear, when you heard of the wedding, 
ha, ha, ha. 3 8 
Mr. 7. I'll be damned if I would, my dove, he, 


he, be; (jeers fer). 


Enter Servant. 


Servant. Mr. Clack, Sir, is below ſtairs and re- 
queſts to fee you. „ 

Mrs. 7. Defire him to walk up inſtantly. (Exit 
Servant). Now I ſhall be entertained. Mr. Clack 
is a man of parts, fit to entertain a woman of my 
breeding. 9 

M. T. 
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THE MAN OF PARTS. 9 


Mr. 7. A man of parts quoth'e ;—a 1 
fellow that has as much tongue, and as little ſenſe, as 
a pet Miſs juſt come from boarding ſchool. I'd rather 
breakfaſt in a chandler's ſhop the hotteſt day in July, 
than fit half an hour in his company; but here he 


xomes—would to heaven I were deaf. 


Clack—(without.) If't be joy to wound a lover. 
(Sings) 


Enter Clack. 


Clack. My dear, my adorable Mrs. Traffic, I fly 
to kiſs your hand, Mr. Traffic, yours as uſual. 
Mrs. T. Your preſence, my dear Mr. Clack, 
gives me great pleaſure,—l ſee, Sir, you've been 
taking your morning's ride. BY | 
Mr. T. Now for a torrent of lies and nonſenſe, 
(afide) an airing with the great folks, Charles, I: 
ſuppoſe? EO N 
Clack. Charles, ha! you hear, my dear mam, 
what a familiar, ſhocking, diabolical beaſt your 
huſband is; but you cannot help it, my dear mam, 
(preſents his ſnuff-box to her) It certainly is no fault 
of yours. | hes 3 DT 
Mrs. T. O Lord, Sir, / there's no. waſhing the 
blackamoor white. FVV 
Clack. Very true, my dear mam. Ves, Sir, a. 
few turns in Rotten- row with Lady Betty Dumplin, 
the Hon. Miſs Fidget, Lord Viſcount Balderdaſh,. 
Sir Nicholas Numſkull, and a few others of the pre- 
ſent geni: A damned number of good things paſſed 
I affure you, flap daſh, hit and hit, to it again, and 
fo on for two hours by St. Janies' clock pon honor. 
Mr. T. And pray now, Charles, how many of 
the good things were yours? DOD to 
Clack. Charles again, ha!—A thouſand, Mr. 
Trafhe, all the replies were mine, *pon honor, mam ; 
and I flatter myſelf—but no matter for that. 
TEST (takes ſnuff. }® 
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Mr. 7. You do flatter yourſelf, I moſt devoutly 
believe ;—bur as you ſay, Charles, no matter for 
that. | 

Mrs. 7. Will you always be a Culiban, Mr. 
Traffic, no politeneſs. | 

Clack. Dear mam, why will you perplex your- 
ſelf about this huſband of yours? I beg mam 

Mr. T. Now is that coxcomb complimenting my 
fooliſh wife. The man who firſt introduced com- 
pliments, did more miſchief in the world than the 


Inventor of gun-powder. (aſide) 
Clack. Ha, ha, ha—Apropos, as I am a living 


1 ha, ha —-Mr. Traffic, Sir, ha, ha, 


Mr. 7. What the devil's the matter with you 
now, Charles ? | | 5 5 

Clack. Tell me friend Traffic, don't you expect 
an Iriſh relation ſoon in London, ha, ha, ha? 

Mr. T. I do: —and what then? | 

Clack. What then—V1I tell you—prepare to re- 
ceive him, for hell be here immediately I aſſure 
you, ha, ha. | | 

Mrs. 7. Really—we have expected Sir Patrick 
Proſpect. and his ſon, theſe two days. How came 
you to know it, my dear Mr. Clack? | | 

Clack. VII tell you, mam; — pon my foul I can't 
avoid laughing, ha, ha:—Yow muſt know then, 
during my ride this morning in Hyde-park, a monſter 
of a man, and a thing which I take to be his ſon, 


accoſted me in the following manner: © Sur, can 


you tell me where my couſin lives?“ —no really, 
replied your humble Tgrvant ;—pray who is your 
couſin ? Mr. Traffic, an plaſe you,” ſaid young 
Bruin, and with a brogue, my dear mam, that 
almoſt frightened my horſe. I told the precious 


pair you was fayoured with my acquaintance, friend 
raff. es. "th 


he, and directed them hither, —fo that in all 
probability you'll ſee theſe foreigners in a very ſhort 
L ; 


Mrs. T. 
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r 
7 


Mrs. T. Bleſs me, Mr. Traffic, PII retire and 
prepare dinner for Sir Patrick. — Mr. Clack, yours 
eternally. | Exit Mrs. T. 

Clack. O dear mam. Well, friend Traffic, have 
you read my lines lately publiſhed under the ſigna- 
ture of Jacky Wagtail? 

Mr. 7. Jacky Wagtail, mercy on me! (afide) 
not I indeed, 1 Thi no time to read about Jacky 
Wagtails. | Fo” 

Clack. No: — What a damned fellow is this Tm 
going to make a father-in-law of (afide). But come, 
Sir, as you are not a man of genus, we'll talk of buſi- 
neſs—W here's my adorable Fanny ? | p 

Mr. T7. Very gallant truly, (afide). Fanny is 
above ſtairs.— I ſuppoſe you have heard, Charles, 
that young Proſpect, from Ireland, is a great favourite 
with a certain great man, now on this fide the water. 

Clack. Yes, yes, I have heard Mr. Proſpect hath 
views; but his friend is out, ha, ha—the miniſtry 
is changed, Sir ;—you underſtand me. I muſt take 
care of this young Iriſhman, or my hopes in Traffic's 
family are loſt for ever. (aſide) | 
Mr. 7. True—but he may ſhortly be in, you 

Know ;—another change will diſplace you, and ſettle 
young * moſt effectua ll. 5 

Clack. Hal—So then J am to underſtand, Mr 
Traffic, that a change of adminiſtration will inſtantly 
create a change of ſentiments on your part.— The 
man who is PERMANENTLY provided for, I ſuppoſe 
weds Fanny. | 3 | 

Mr. T. You have hit it :—Places during plea- 
ſure, Charles, will not do for a ſettlement. Bur 
come my poliſhed friend, tell me honeſtly, for upon my 
ſoul I never could find it out, how came you by your 
preſent office;—To my knowledge it is not two 
years fince you could read. | 

Clack. IT humour this old ſavage, (aide). How 
came I by my preſent employment—-PII tell you, 
friend Traftic—by ſneering. 3649 
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Mr, T, 


ſneers to a damned good market then. 


dine with him, and I, Charles Clack, was to be of 
the party. 5 | 5 
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Mr. F. By ſneering ! | LES 
Clack. By ſneering—poſitively by ſneering ! 
Mr. 7. Foregad, Charles, you brought your 


Clack. Tolerable. (hums a tune). 
Mr. 7. And pray now, Charles, how long was 
you ſneering yourſelf into place? 

Clack. Completely done in two ſeconds. 

Mr. 7. The devil. | 

Clack. True as I am a gemmon and a man of 
honor. | 1 

Mr. T. Curſe it that I never hit upon this way 
of making a fortune. | . 

Clack. You, you, O hang it, ha, ha, no, no, 
papa; — you have not the features for it. Indeed 
you can laugh well enough, but nature never quali- 
fied you for a ſneer. A fine meaning manufacture of 
features is above your cut, Mr. Traffic, I aſſure you. 
But come, you ſhall now know the whole ;—be | 
filent. 5 
Mr. 7. As tlie grave. = 


Clack. You muſt know that my friend and patron, - 
Lord Squander, (who between you and me is a 1 
damned fool) expreſſed a with, that I would leave *- ( 
the minories, and live in his family: I conſented as 
you may ſuppoſe ; and his lordſhip having an opinion 2 
of my genus, gave me a chair at his table, particu= 
larly when he had company who wiſhed to be enter- © 
tained with a good ſong, and the running ſmall talk 
of the day. I was rather ſheepiſh at firſt, but 1! ©» 


ſoon got the better of that, learned to talk Engliſh 
more properer than I uſed to do. In ſhort, I ſoon 2 
became what the world calls a Gemmon—a Man 
of Parts—a Man of the World, and all that there 
thing. Unfortunately one day, no faith J miſtake, 
fortunately, my patron invited a large company to 


Mr. 7. 


who was then in office, 
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Mr. T. No doubt—Mercy on me, Chaos is come 

again! TT 

S Clack. The converſation turned on politics, and 
his Lordſhip, who is damned fond of talking, ventured 
ſome fooliſh, ridiculous opinions, that were immedi- 
ately knocked down by a young Cantab who was at 
table; — a youth of great underſtanding it muſt be 
confeſſed. op | 

Mr. 7. How do you know that, Charles? 

Clack. Zounds fir, will you be filent? I am quite 
out—where did IU leave off ( conſiders )—Oh, © great 
underſtanding, it muſt be confeſſed” but then ſo 
confoundedly modeſt, that he always bluſhed when 
he ſpoke ; a particular ſubje& was ſtarted too deep 
for his Lordſhip, and here the noble Peer loſt ground 
moſt ſhockingly in the opinion of the company; in 
truth the diffident Man of Parts was wholly attended 
to, which induced me to direct a look at him acroſs 
the table. Now mind, friend Traffic, the moment I 
caught his eye, a ſtroke of genus did the buſineſs, 
I toſſed up my noſe in a certain way, accompanied 
with 2 ſneer of contempt, which ſo abaſhed the 
MODEST gentleman, that he appeared a perfect ſtick 
in company during the remainder of the afternoon— 
(hums a tune). - 


Mr. 7. Well, upon my ſoul, Charles, you have 
aſtomiſhed me. | | | 
Clack. Yes, I thought I ſhould. 
Mr. 7. But don't you think there was a damned 
deal of impudence mingled with this ſtroke of genus, 
as you call it ? „ 
Clack. Impudence !--O fie, Mr. Traffic, call it 
fortitude, or rather a happy diſpoſition of features 
In ſhort, my Lord was ſo pleaſed with my abilities, 
that he inftantly recommended me to his brother, 
e, as a young man perfectly 
qualified; and in fix months after J was popt into a 
nug finecure of 1oool. per ann.—So fir, you now 
have the riſe and progreſs of my eſtabliſhment, 
Mr. T. I have heard it all—ſo it's a perfect 


finecure, you do nothing for this 10001. per annum, 
Charles ! Clack, 
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Clack. Nothiag, no no, it's a ſnug thing—danm it, 
you citizens think, a man ought to work for his 


money what things you are. 

Mr. 7. You are indeed a lucky fellow, Charles, 
vou owe a damned deal to your face. What a 
ſcoundrel. {afide.) © 


Enter Mrs. Traffic, in a hurry. 


Mrs. T. As I live, Mr. Clack, our Iriſh couſin 
and his fon are juſt arrived in a hackney coach. 
Clack. Now fir, you will be really entertained, 
ha, ha, the meeting of your huſband, mam, and theſe 
blundering foreigners muſt reſemble the friendly 
ſalutations of the Cherokees and Catabas, ha, ha. 
| Enter Servant, 
Servant. Sir Patrick Proſpect and another gentle- 
man are below, fir. — [Exit Servant. 
Mrs. 7. Stand away, Mr. Traffic, and let me 
receive Sir Patrick and his ſon :==Your city manners 
muſt be very diſguſting to ſtrangers. 
Clack. That's perfectly right: Learn the graces, 
Mr. Traffic, from your Lady —fhe is indeed —as 
great a fool as yourſelf. [afide.) 


Enter Sir Patrick and Tom. 


Mrs. T. Sir,—ls your name Sir Patrick ProſpeR ? 
(with great ſolemnity}). 

Sir P. Upon my own ſoul, madam, you have hit 
it :—Is your name Mrs. Traffic, Madam? 

Mrs. T. It is indeed :—Sir Patrick, you are 
welcome to London, I am heartily, very fincerely, 
and without any equivocation, or reſervation, your 
molt obliged, moſt obedient, and moſt devoted hum- 
ble ſervant. | | 
Ar. 7. Ah kinſman, I am heartily glad 

Mrs. 7. Heavens defend me / in great agitation) 
hold your tongue, I defire you, Mr. Traffic: — Dear 
Mr. Clack, keep the monſter quiet, until J have done 
with the gentlemen :—Sir Patrick, we are relations 
| | altho' 
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altho' we never ſaw one another before; indeed 1 
have longed to ſee you —Pray Sir, is this gentleman 
your ſon ? 

Sir P. His mother, wadam,. God reſt ber ſoul, 
often told me ſo. 

Mrs. 7. But why ſhould F enquire, you are as 
like as two monkies — Sir, you are as welcome as 
your father; command this houſe, Sir command 
me, and command every thing belanging to me, vir. 

Tom. Your politeneſs, Madam, —diſtreſſes me ex- 
* (afede. ) 

Mrs. T. You are truly kind, Sir: Now, Mr. 
Traffic, you may begin with your nonſenſe. as ſoon as 
you u pleaſe. 

Mr. T. J am much obliged. to you, my dear.—8ir 
Patrick, now my wife has done her ſalutations, give 
me leave to ſhake you by the band. 

Mrs. T. Gracious powers !—Do n obſerve Mr. 


Clack 


Clack. Let this beaſt alone 1 is in very 
proper company. (preſents her with a pinch of ſnuff. 

Mr. T. We expected you a day or two ago, 
Patrick—s this your ſon? 

Sir P. That is Tom— ne is a very honeſt fellow, 
tho' I am his father that ſay it. 

Mr. T. Give me your hand, young gentleman 
I am very happy to ſee you in London. 

Jom. Accept my beſt acknowledgments, Sir. 

Clack. Oolerve, yi mY dear mam, how he paws 
young Bruin, ha, ha, what a damned trio they will 
make—ha, ha, 9 | 

Mrs. T. Sir Patrick, give me leave to introduce a 
particular friend of mine to yaur acquaintance. 
This, Sir, is Mr. Clack, a gentleman of great merit, 
and uncommon delicacy. 

Clack. Sir, I am ſuperlatively happy. at this in- 
troduction, I have often heard of Sir Patrick Praſpect 
with . but now-I behold him with amazement. 

(winks at. Mr. Traffic. 
B 2 Sir P. 
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Sir P. I am much indebted, Sir, to your good 
manners, and I declare, altho? I never ſaw you before, 
1 look at you now with aſtoniſhment, ha, ha. 
Mr. 7. Ha, ha- Ah couſin, that gentleman i is the 
very pine apple of politenels, and as to his genius you 


may judge of it by his ſucceſs; he got a thouſand 


pounds a year by ſteering. 

Sir P. By ſneering you ſay—Ogh, dor't be aſter 
making a buggoge of me—well to be ſure, ha, ha. 

Clack. Ha, ha, (half laugh) O Sir Patrick, friend 
Traffic is a e My. dear mam, din't I tell you what 
a damned, abominable 
recollect to have ſeen me before? 

Sir. P. Don't I recolle& to have ſeen you before, 
my dear: — Why then upon my ſoul I do not. 
Clack, No: —recollect, Sir—recollect. 


Sir P. Ogh, there's no uſe in troubling myſelf 


about the matter. 
Tom. If 1 miſtake not, Sir, you are the gentleman 
we ſaw in Hyde Park, and who directed us hither. 
Sir P. Oh tunder and fury, .was you the gentle- 
man I {aw riding about two hours ago ? 
Clack. The very man, Sir. Do you chooſe a pinch 
of ſnuff, Sir Patrick? 7 gives him ſnuff.) 


Sir P. It's mighty good, have you got a pinch of 
Lundy Foot ? 


Clack. A pinch of what, Sir? Lundy Foot— 


do you hear, mam? (winks at Mrs. Traffic, Indeed, 
Sir, I am the very gentleman you ſpoke to in the Park. 

Sir P. Well, who'd have thought it. 

Clack. Why not, Sir? 

Sir P. Why Sir, becauſe upon my ſoul, you look'd 
very well a horſe back but now, ha, ha. 

Clack. But what, Sir? 


Sir P. Why, my dear crature (mothers a laugh) 
nothing at all. 


Clack, Curſe the beaſt, mam, he's worſe than 1 


imagined, 


Mrs. T. 


But Sir Patrick, con Tyan 
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Mrs. T. Speak to the ſon, Mr. Clack, he ſeems. 


more civilized than the old gentleman. g 
Clack. I ſhall, mam—obſerve—you will find a very 


bad edition of the papa,—mind mam, I beg of you, 


(winks at her) well, Sir, I hope your journey from 
Dublin wes a pleaſant one. | | 

Tom. Very pleaſant indeed Sir.— The country 
of England is finely cultivated, and the manufacturing 
towns through which I paſſed, are ſo many demon- 
ſtrations of the great induftry and wealth of the 
inhabitants. | | 

Clack, (awinks at Mrs. Traffic.) Pray Sir, how 
are affairs on your ſide the water? We have ftrauge 
accounts of your countrymen, . 
Jom. I make no queſtion, Sir, but you have 
received very erroneous _ accounts,—I often feel for 
human. nature when I ſee falſehoods propagated 
with avidity, and received with ſuch general fatis- 
faction: Let truth be told, and I thall have no 
occaſion to bluſh for my countrymen. 

Clack. Damn this fellow, he.has more ſenſe than 
I expeRted (afide). This city, Mr. Proſpect, will afford 
you a round of pleaſure; I ſuppoſe- you touch the 
dice a little: you underſtand me. (winks at him.) 

Tom. I do underſtand you, Sir, but really I am fo 
unfaſhionable that I never play. 1 have no deſire to 
pick the pocket of any man, or to ſuffer the ſame 
villany to be practiſed on me. 

Sir P. Well ſaid Tom, I thank you boy for that 
ſaying. | 

M. T. Foregad couſin, I thought your ſon was 
quite a teague, I was told he was an abſolute blun- 
derer. | | 

Clack. What the devil's the fellow at now, 


(aſide). So Sir, you never play, mum ( whiſpers Tom.) 


are you of age Mr. ProfpeQ ? 
Tom, Not yet, Sir? 
Clack. Then you are ſnug, PII give you a hint, 
but you muſtn't tell old SI toes (whiſpers Tom) 
ä | | you 
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you may run in debt as much as you pleaſe—you 
underſtand me—mum—ſnug's the word. 

Tom. I perceive your meaning, Sir, and am really 
ſhocked at it. Lou tell me, that I may be a ſcoun- 
dre] with impunity. The hour, Sir, that ſteps me 
from infancy to manhood, I conſider but a legal 
diſtinction—it might ſave me from a priſon, but 
could not from ſhame. 

Clack. I'm in a damned ſcrape here, where the 
devil did this fellow come from. (afide). | 

Mr. T. Friend Clack, lend me your ear (w/iſpers } 
don't you think a few of your ſneers would be of 
ſome ſervice at preſent ? 

Clack. Oh no (half laugh) this young gentle- 
man's ſtock of ſentiments will ſoon be exhauſted, 
you'll ſoon ſee him in his native ignorance, mind me 
iriend Traffic. 

T7. I will, ! will, at it again Charles, ha, ha. 

Clack. 1 ſuppoſe young gentleman, you have read 


all the authors from ſquire Ariitotle, down to, to, to, 


Joe Miller? 

Tom. | have read a little, Sir. 

Clack, And pray Sir, what author do you nice 
moſt ? 

Tom. Shakeſpear, Sir. 

Clack. What, honeſt Jack Shakeſpear. 

Tom. No Sir, honeſt WILL Shakeſpear. 

Clack. Oh aye— damm it, we ſhan't differ about 
chriſtian names ;—bur why, Sbakeſpear, Sir? 

Tom. Becauſe the great volume of human nature 
feemed to be laid open to him. — In my opinion, he 
poſſeſſed a greater portion of the vivida, vis animi, than 
any other mortal. 

Clack. In confu ſion. Well, but Sir, he ſtole a 
great deal from other authors; poke pilfered moſt 
thockingly. _ 

Tom. That has been ſaid, Sir, by the defamers of 
our immortal bard, bur I am of a very different opi- 
nion.— The ſame accuſation was made againſt the 
ancients even in the —_ of Ovid.—I recollet an 

1-7 obſervation 
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obſervation of his ſtrictly in point—ſpeaking of the 
poets of his time, Ovid obſerves, © their works like 
the ſea nymphs were known to be ſiſters, altho' their 
faces differed.” „ 5 

Clack. (Inconfufion.) Sea nymphs—ſifters—Oh 
yes—l recollect, very well, indeed, Mr. ProſpeQ— 
very well, (Half laugh.) | 

Tom. The latin, Sir, is more expreſſive Facies 
non omnibus una, nec diverſa tamen qualem deſſet 
eſſe ſororum. | „ 

Mr. T7. (Runs up to Clack. Now friend Clack, 
direct one of your ſneers at young Proſpect, or you 
axe gone. 3 | | 
Clack. Zounds, Sir, what is it you mean (in a 
Violent paſſion). Mrs. Traffic, is not this treatment 
beyond endurance. Juſt as I was going to anſwer 
Mr. Proſpect in, in, in, REER, and from that cele- 
brated author Ben, Ben, Jobnſon, your huſband 
interrupts me with his damned, foolith, rid1culoug— 
but what can I expect from a 

Mrs. 7. Upon my word Mr. Clack, young Mr. 
Proſpect does not appear to be the perſon you deſerib- 
ed, I muſt own that | | 

Clack. Zounds, mam, he has got a number of 
ſentences by wrote, from old newſpapers, and muſty 
magazines. | 

Mrs. 7. Lou are in a paſſion, Mr. Clack. | 

Clack. No wonder, mam, when he called you a 
damned old affected fool, in Latin. 


Mrs. T. O-ho! Is that the caſe? I'll ſhew him 


the difference, in a very thort time, (goes up in a 
very folemn manner to young Proſped,) Sir, I am a 
fooliſh woman, it's true, but I ſometimes write a 
little as well as other people, my huſband indeed is 
out of humour at it, and 1n one of his fagaries, a few 
days ago, curſed the poets with all the ignorance of 

a Change-alley broker. 

Tom. I am ſorry to hear it, Madam, was I law 
officer in the republic of letters, I would inſtantly file 
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an information againſt him in the Court of Apollo, 
and you ſhould ſummon the muſes on his jury. 
(bows to her. 


Mrs. T. Upon my word, a very pretty thought, 
indeed, Sir, you are a very polite, elegant | 


Enter Servant. 


Servant. Sir, there's a ſtrange out of the way 
man below ſtairs that enquires for Sir Patrick 
Proſpect. (Exit Servant. 

Sir P. Ha, ha, ha, well to be ſure—TIl lay my 
life it's Pat: We loſt our man in the ſtreet, couſin, a 
few hours 50, and I ſuppoſe he has found his wa 
to your houſe. | 


Enter Pat. (His face and flockings very dirty, 
and one ſkirt of his coat torn f.) 


All. Ha, ha. ha. 
Pat. Here J am, an plaſe your honor. 
- Tom. Yes, I ſee you are—but how came you in 
ſuch a condition Pat! | 
Piat. lam ina pickle, an plaſe your honor, that's 
the truth of it. | 
Sir P. What have you been about—you imp of 
the divil ? TEE 
Pat. Why, an plaſe your honors, ladies and 
jantlemen, I am very apt to fal} into love, and ſo, 
and ſo, I got boxing a jew for calling a ſweet little 
crature' bad names. pe | 
All. Ha, ha, ha. 
Mrs. T7. You muſt forgive the honeſt fellow, Sir 
Patrick, as he was engaged in defence of the fair.— 
Come gentlemen, let me ſhew you up ſtairs. - 
Sir. P. Will you honor me with your hand, 
Madam ? | | | 
Exeunt Sir Patrick, Mrs. Traffic, and Mr. Traffic. 
Clack. Sir, I muſt entreat [to young Proſpect.) 
Tem, dir, you muſt excuſe may 
A Clack, 
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Clack. Nay, Sir, I cannot ſtir an inch Ton 
takes the lead) Oh you damned (young Proſpect 
turns) dear Sir. [Exeunt Tom _—_ Clack. 


t. (ſoles) 


Pat. Well to be ſure, I am rather out of condition 
a little—if I get on in London for a week as I have 
begun, myſelf will be ſomebody that's ſartain— 
Ogh what a ſweet crature is coming this way. 


"Enter Biddy. 


Biddy. 1 are the man I fuppofe my miſtreſs 
defired me to ſhew into the kitchen, 

Pat. I am the jontleman you mane. 

Biddy. O, I beg pardon—well then Mr. Genele- 
man, will you condeſcend to go down and clean 
yourſelf. 

Pat. Well to be ſure, you are a more 3 
crature than [ have ſeen in all my travels. 

(goes up to her. 

Biddy. What' 5 the matter wich the Pillow ? Will 
you come, I ſay 

Pat. Will 3 to be ſure I wont—ſhew me 
Into your bed chamber, my dear crature. 

Biddy. The fellow is mad, I believe. 

Pat. I am at preſent out of my ſinſes, that's true, 
my dear little divii—will you honour me with your 
hand, Madam ? that's like my maſter. (afide.) 

Bt. Il humour this fcllow—Sir, you do me 
an infinite favour. (takes his hand.) 

Pat. Ogh Pat, I knew you'd do the thing hand- 


ſomely. with the ladies after all. (Sings to the tune 
of Langolee. 


Oh my ſweet little crature you trip it ſo bonuily, 
You'll ſoon make a captive of honeſt Pat. Connolly. 


* xeunt Fat. and Biddy. 
End of the 1 Act. 
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ACT H—SCENE I. 


Scene a Gallery Euter Clack and Fanny running 
Clack in purſuit of her, ſhe ſtands leaning againſt 
the fide ſcene, as if out of breath—and. Clack in the 
Jams fituation on the oppoſite fide of the flage. 


Fanny. Blefs me, how I am out of breath—follow 
me one ſtep farther Mr. Clack, and may I never be 
married but PMI cry out. | 


Clack. Cry out my angel, not before your time, 1 


hope—faith J am a little out of wind too ;-—why, 
my adorable Fanny, you are as ſwift a foot as an 
Antelope. | ; 3 . 

Fanny. I fly like the innocent dove, from the 
pounce of the kite—Qh you are a very terrible man 
Mr. Clack—( they advance towards each other.) 

Clacl. You are indeed the emblem of innocence, 
but like the dove bring with you the olive branch, 
let us have peace my Fanny, and with it love. 
{offers to embrare ler.) | | 

Fanny. Don't touch me I defire you. Do 


you 
know Mr. Clack, that I am abſolutely afraid of 


you. | 
Clack. Afraid of me, my dear,—oh hang it— 
| (admires himſelf) ſurely there's nothing very fright- 
ful in this appearance—look at that leg, mam—the 
fall of the ſhoulders—the ſ{mile—look at me altoge- 
ther, Miſs Fanny—pray do. 
Fanny. Stand in that attitude, Mr. Clack, until 1 
look at you attentively. 
Clack. There, there mam—what do you think 
now ? Is wt my figure very horrible, Miſs. Fanny? 
R * Why, I think you are a figure, indeed, 
a, ha. 
Clack, Ves, I imagined you would give up all 
thoughts of crying out as you call it. 
Fanny. O Lord, Pm quite at reſt, now J examine 
you. Clack. 


ſe 
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Clack. But come my dear Miſs Fanny, let us be 
ſerious; - look me in the face. 
Fanny, There. 
Clack. Plump in the face. | 
Fanny. There, there, will that do ? 
 Clack. Very well, do you know mam that I am 
moſt horribly, moſt ſhockingly, and moſt abominably 


in love? 


Fanny. In love, ha, ha, ha, well to be ſure, Tam 


ſo delighted with the news but ſtop, Mr. Clack, 
perhaps you are in love with yourſelf. 

Clack. Alas, mam! W y ſuppoſe a thing ſo 

ſhocking, (pretends to weep) I am in love, it is true, 

but with a divinity, (#neels) in her the gods con- 

ſpired to create perfection, and ſhew the world what 

beauty is above. (attempts toriſe. 


Fanny. Stop Mr. Clack, don't riſe yet, ha, ha, 


can you imagine what you are like at this moment? 
Clack. Upon honor I can't tell—except a faithſul 
weeping lover. . wah 23 
Fanny. A weeping lover, ha, ha, no, no, you are 

for all the world like my brother's ſetting dog, ha,ha, 
—juſt when he makes a ſtand at a partridge. _ 

Clack. A ſetting dog (rifes) mercy on me, my 
dear Miſs Fanny, what could put back a. damned 
ſimile into your head ?—A ſetting dog. 


Fanny. Well, by goſn—I think you was Juſt like 


Ponto, ha, ha. 


Clact. Mam, 1 am yours and Mr. Ponto's very 


obedient :—But Miſs Fanny, I ſee you are determined 
on my death—on my murder, mam, 

Fanny. Me, me, Mr. Clack, upon my word 1 
would not be the cauſe of your death for—a, a, a new 
gown and petticoat. 

Clack. A what, mam, a new petticoat=why 
really Miſs Fanny, that's very kind but would you 
kill me for the whole world ?—T<! me that. 


Fanny. 
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Fanny. The whole world, Mr. Clack—let me 


conſider—O Lord, the whole world is a very large 
place—its worth a great deal of money, Mr. 


Clack. . 

Clack. Ol ſee how it is (walks uß and down in a 
paſſion) you have got that horrid importation from 
Ireland in the houſe—l ſee how matters are going 
already but Madam, ſay this moment you will be 
mine—or by all the gods, you ſhall ſee'me on the 
inſtant brainleſs on the floor. NET | 

Fanny. Why! ſee that at preſent, ha, ha. 

 Clack. Behold Miſs Fanny, this piſtol, . {takes out 
a pocket piſtol). 


Fanny. O Lord, O Lord, O Lord—Well but tell 


me Mr. Clack, is that a piſtol in good earneſt ?. 


Clack. Examine it, Madam, behold the fatal 


inſtrument—cock'd and prim'd. 

Fanny. (Examines the piſtol.) Well by goſh, it is 
a piſtol—cock'd and prim'd you ſay. | 

Clack. Both cock'd and prim'd, as I am a gen- 
tleman. _. gn Db | 

Fanny. Well to be ſure, that's ſhocking=O but 
tell me Mr. Clack, is it charged? © 

Clack. What a damned fool this is (afide)— 
charged, mam, why it has a brace of ſlugs in it. 

Fanny. A brace, O la, a ſingle one will do— 
well but is there any powder under the _ ? | 

Clack. Why, zounds, madam, I tell you yes, 
promiſe to marry me immediately, or I am a dead 
man—a dead, a dead man. DIE | 

Fanny. O la, O la, (goes up gently to him) now 
Mr. Clack, hit yourſelf juſt there—(puts her finger 
to his temple) I would not have you linger a moment 
for the world—indeed I. would not. 


Clack. O ye powers! ſo then you are pointing to 


the very ſpot but come here goes | 
| (puts the piſtol to his head. 


Fanny. 
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Fanny. Stop, ſtop, Mr. Clack, until I get out of 
the way (runs to the fide feene) now Mr. Clack 


now, now, fire away, fire awa 


. Clack. (Takes the piſtol from his 3 ) Why, 


what the divil, Miſs Fanny, would you bear to ſee me 


bleeding, and for your ſake too : does not the idea of 
my blood fr1 lghten) vou? 


Fanny. Don't talk, don't talk, Mr. Clack, but 
fire, fire, I beg of you. 


Clack. Fire, fire—Well, but ſuppoſe I do not 
chooſe to fire. 


Fanny. Ha, ha, ha, I 2 fſo—you a hoe: 
and would not ſhoot yourſelf—pſhaw, a fig for you ;— 


But PII $0 this moment and marry young Proſpe&— | 


oing 
(s C444 Stay, Madam, I defire you: — Il ſee how 
far this little tit will go, (afide). Well then, ſince no- 
thing but my death will farisfy. you—here Be — 
Farewell. 

Fanny. Farewell, for ever—( pretends to weep.) 
 Clack, O you're damn'd tender hearted, (afide). 
A long farewell, thou cruel fair one —But remember, 
Fanny, my ghoſt will haunt you nightly. 

Fanny. O Lord, you don't ſay ſo:— In what 
ſhape will you appear, Mr. Clack.? 

Clack. In the ſhape of a bull, mam with horns, 
damned large horns. 

Fanny. O you miſtake—your ghoſt can't wear 
horns, becauſe we were not married, you know. 

Clack. I can bear it no longer—now for it 
(claps the pi ſtol to his head) farewell. 


Fanny. O Lord, we took leave before vou: re 
a long time about it. 

Clack. Farewell. 

Fanny. What, a 


ain. 

Clack. (Snaps "oh pi ſtol—it flaſhes in the pan. ) 
Mercy on me what an eſcape— the piſtol miſled fire, 
'pon honor. 


C Fanny. 
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Fanny. O Lord, that's only a flaſh in the pan— 
that won't do for me.— Try again, Mr. Clack. 
Clack. Try again—no damn me, madam, if 
I do. It's the firſt time I ever tried to ſhoot myſelf, 
and I'll take care it ſhall be the laſt. (Walks the 
Stage in a paſſion). ). 

Fanny. O here is ſomebody coming, I muſt be off. 
Good by Mr. Clack —0 fie, a flaſh in the pan.— 
Good by—good by—ha, ha, ha, Exit. 


Clack ( ſolus). 


Well to be ſure, this little girl is paſt all en- 
durance—ſhe would have ſeen, had I charged the 
piftol, a brace of ſlugs pierce my nob, with as much 
pleaſure as ſhe'd fit in a fide box at a new play. 
'Sdeath 11] have her, if I turn the little gypfey out 
of doors the morning after we're married,— 
(Confiders). Foregad I have a ſcheme will do, if 
this Triſh fervatit be not a fool. I have an uncle in 
Ireland, who, 1 am told, is a pedlar—I never ſaw 
the fellow, but I'll try, on the preſent occaſion, if 
I cannot turn my relation to foie advantage.—l want 
this fellow Pat. to repreſent=O here he comes.— 


Enter Pat. 


Clack, How do you do—how'do you do=—what's 
your name my honeft fellow ? * 
Pat. My name, Sir ;—why, Sir, my name's Pat. 
Connelly, at your ſarvice. . 
Clack. Pat. Connelly; oh, oh, a very good name, 
Mr. Pat. Connelly. You came from Ireland lately 
with Sir Patrick Proſpect, I believe ?— 
Pat. You may ſay that, Sir ;—I'm a little more 
ſmartiſh now, than when you ſaw me before, an 
2laje your honor. | | 


Clack. 
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Clack. Much more cleaner, indeed : 
you like London, Pat? 

Pat. How do I like London, Sir —Paith not at 
all: They may abuſe poor Dublin as much as they 
pleaſe, but upon my conſcience, this ſame London is 
more wickeder by half. | | 

Clack. Oh, you'll be reconciled to London pre- 
ſently. —Yov'll get a wife, Par. in this town ;—lriſh- 
nj pick up fortunes immediately, when they come 

ere. 

Pat. Why then Vam told, an pleaſe your honour, 
the dear cratures in this town are mighty fond of 
us Iriſhmen.— But ogh, it was I that had the pretty 
little thing of my own in Dublin. 

Clach. Really! —A pretty little thing you ſay. 

Pat. Oh to be fure ſhe wasn't.—Ogh, give me 
little Juggy. Flannigan againft the world: Did your 
honor know Juggy ? | 

Clack. No; I had not chat pleaſure : But why 
did you leave her, Par ? 

Pat. I'll tell your honour but you won't ſpake, 
will you? 

Clack. Not for the world: — I'm quite cloſe. 

Pat Well then, I believe you're my friend.— 
( Whiſpers Clack Why yon muſt kuow, your 
honour, Juggy ſwore a cnild to me. | 

Clack. The devil IA whole child. 

Pat, Upon my own foul ſhe did: But the beſt 
of the joke was, that I ſoon diſcovered it to be Kit 
the fidler's. | 

Clack. Kit the fidler's ? 

Pat. Don't ſpeak fo loud, your honor. —Aye, 
Kit the fidler's. 

Clack. Ho did you diſcover that ? 

Pat. Why, you muſt know, Kit had a wooden 
leg, and the child came into the world with a wooden 
leg 0 on it. 


How do 
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Clack. Ha, ha, ha: — What, the child bors 
with a wooden leg; ha, ha; —what a diſcovery.— 
Bur tell me, Pat, have you any inclination to make 
your foi tune? | 

Pat. Make my fortune: Well, I never had a 
greater mind to do any thing, than to make my fortune. 

Clack. It ſhall be done, Pat: Now mind me,— 
and keep your own ſfecret.—l want you to repreſent 
an old Iriſh uncle of mine, and to viſit Traffic 
and his wife, as my relation, who lately came from 
Dublin —My plan is to marry the daughter, and the 
old raſcally father will not conſent, unleſs I have 
a good eſtate in poſſeſſion.ä Now, you ſhall promiſe 
to ſettle one upon me, on the wedding day ;—and as 
an earneſt of my regards for you, honeſt Pat, there's 
five guineas in hand.—(Gives him money). 

Pat. Thank you, Sir: But how the aii can 
I ſettle an eftate upon you? Upon my ſoul that's 
rather too much upon the trogue ;—ha, ha. 

Clack. Zounds, can't you chat about ſome place 
in Dublin ;—fettle any gentleman's eftate—no matter 
whom :—Why, I think, Pat, you're a very good 
actor. : : 

Pat. The divil a better in England or Ireland, 
Ogh, I'm a dead hand in Tragedy.—But we're all 
out, it's all flummery ; ſure my maſter will know me 
immadiately. 8 | | 

Clack. Your maſter ſhan't ſee you: — I'll introduce 
you only to old Traffic, and his fooliſh wife z—and 
when you are diſguiſed, they'll no more know you, 
than if you came from Japan. | 

Pat. Oh what a thief of the world this is ,— 
but PII humour the joke, (aſide). Well, T1 do it, 
PII ſettle half the city of Dublin upon you.—Have 
you a dreſs for me ? 

os oa A complete one at my lodgings: - Come 
along. | 

Pat, Well, but now 


(talk as they retire). 


: Enter 
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Enter Servant, meetings Mr. Traffic. 


Servant. Sir, Mr. Clack is below ſtairs, and 
wiſhes to ſpeak with you. | 

Mr. T. Shew him up we ſhall be diverted 
with his nonſenſe. 

Serv, Sir, he deſired me to tell you, he cannot 
wait upon you here, as he wiſhes ta have ſome con- 
verſation with you in private —There's an elderly 
gentleman with him. 

Mr. 7. Very well ;—ſhew them into the 
parlour :—-1 ſhall be down preſently. [Exit. 


SCENE II. 


A parlour :—Enter Pat, diſguiſed as an old 


man ;—and Clack, introduced by Servant. 


Serv. Gentlemen, my maſter wil be down pre- 
ſently. 
Piat. Very well, young man, we'll ſtay till his 
fidling's over. {Exit Serv, 

Clack. Now, my honeſt fellow, let me ſee you 
perform your part well: — Vour fortune”s made 1 
promiſe you. 

Pat. Never fear me: — Il do your buſineſs, 15 
pend upon it (ade). But let us ſee; What place 
mall I ſettle on you? 

Clack. Zounds, haven't you thonght of that 

yet: — Why, you know Dublin perfectly; —fay any 
place. — Damn it, I'm afraid you'll bungle the buſi- 
neſs after all. 
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Pat. Ogh, my dear crature, don't bother me.— 
Well now, I tell you what PII do ;—PII ſettle all 
the weſt fide of Dirty-lane, in Thomas-ſtreet, upon 
ou. | | 

x Clack. Damn Dirty-lane the very ſound would 
deſtroy the whole.— Think of a better name, Pat. 

Pat. What do you think of forty or fifty houſes 
on the Pottle ? | | 

Clack. Pottle Damn it, worſe and worſe :— 
Fire and fury, can't vou think of a polite name.— 
Are theſe places at the court end of the town? 

Pat. Not quite. —Well then, I'Il tell you what; 
PII fettle the New Cuſtom-Houſe upon you, and 
your heirs for ever and ever. 

Clack. Why, that may do. 


Pat. Yes, yes; but I muſt have two guineas 
for the Cuſtom-Houſe. | 


Clack. Why you damned raſcal— 

Pat. What ſpeaks loud). Why you bagabone, 
give me the two guineas this moment, or 'I 
blaſt | | 4 | 

Clack. (Stops his mouth). O thou—no matter— 
here's the money—O damn your 

Pat. Very pretty, indeed, to refuſe two 
guineas for a building that coſt the nation a million 
of money —Now ſuppoſe JI let you have the Duke 
of Leinſter's eftate, in the county of Dublin? 
Clack. Aye, aye; the Duke's eſtate will do.— 
That's quite the thing, my honeſt Pat. 


Pat. Ves; but I muſt have five guineas for the 
Duke's park and lands. 


Clack. Why, what the devil are you about now 2 
more money— | 


Pat. Out with your purſe this moment, or by 
the book, Ill blow you from the kitchen to the 
garret.— What, you won't then :—] tell you, Mr. 
Clack—{ ſpeaks loud.) | 

Clack. (Stops his mouth.) Here, here; take al} 
the money in my pocket 


ab og „you ſon of a whore. W hat 
a Htuation am 1 in! s 
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Pat. Well then, ſince you have given me all 
you have got, I'll throw you in a bit of Sackville- 
ſtreet, and all the Lying-in Hoſpital, into the bargain. 

Clack. That's a good fellow.—O here comes old 
Traffic: Now mind you damned dog. | | 

Pat. O tunder an nouns, what is my name ?— 


Call me Mr. Patrick O'Shocknelſey. 


Enter Traffic. 
Clack. Mr. Traffic, I waited upon you for the 


purpoſe of introducing my uncle to your acquaintance z 
a gentleman you have heard me ſo often ſpeak of 
with reverence and eſteem : He 1s juſt arrived from 
Ireland, Sir; and never was in England before. 

Pat. Bad look to me, Sir, but this is the fiſt 
day I ever faw London. „ 

Clack. Hold your damned vulgar tongue (ade). 
Mr. Traffic, this is Patrick O'Shockneley, Eſq; of 
Clod Hall, in the county of Dublin.—Uncle, this is 
Mr. Traffic, a gentleman of great credit vpon 
Change; and father to the miſtreſs of my affections. 

Mr. 7. Sir, you are welcome to London. 

Pat. Sir, I am, as in duty bound, your moſt 
humble ſervant. | | 

Clack. Damn your duty bound. | 

RE ( Pulls him by the ſleeve ). 

Mr. T. Will you do me the honor to ſtep up 
ſtairs, Mr. Shockey, there's a countryman of yours 
above, who is alſo newly arrived ; and who, I make 
no doubt, you would be glad to be acquainted with. 
Pray, Sir, walk up ſtairs. 

Pat No, Sir; I'd rather ſtay below ſtairs, if 
you plaſe.—Pray, Sir, what name is upon the gentle- 
man? | 

Mr. 7. His name, Sir, is Proſpect, a very old 
Baronet :;—Sir Patrick Proſpect, of Mount Proſpedt. 


Pat, 
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Pat. Sir Patrick Proſp:&, ha; I never heard of 


the gentleman before: He may be a very honeſt man, 


for aught I know. 

Mr. T. An honeſt man, Sir —I believe my 
relation's integrity was never queſtioned, Sir. 
Clack. Ha, ha; O Lord, Mr. Traffic, be not 
out of humour at my uncle's manner; he only means 
to ſay, that he is not fond of making new acquaint 
ances, that's all. O what a damned ſcoundrel. 

| (To Pat). 

Mr. T. That may be; but Mr. O'Shockſey, will 
you favor me with Jour commands ? 
Pat. O Sir, if you're good at that, with all 
my heart, (appears diſpleaſed.) Well then, Sir, 
I came to tell you, that provided my nephew 
honors your family—yes, Sir, honors your family, 
by accepting your daughter, P'll make a ſettlement 
upon him :—Yes, Sir, a very pretty ſettlement. 


Mr. 7. That's very kind, indeed, Sir; and pray, 


Sir, give me leave to aſk the amount of the ſettle- 
ment you propoſe. 5 | 
Pat. The amount, Sir; is that what you mean? 
Mr. 7. Yes, Sir; that's juſt what I mean. 
Pat. Oh, Sir, I underſtand you. — Why then, 
Sir, Þ'Il ſettle 40 or 50 pounds a year upon him, 
during his breath. Fs Is 
Mr. 7. The devil!—Upon my word, a very 
weighty donation ; ha, ha, ha. _ 
Clack. Fire and fury ;>Oh you damned raſcal. 
{zo Pat.) My uncle is only joking, he is a very 
whimfical old gentleman ; ha, ha. Why, Sir, he 
| promiſed, not an hour ago, to ſettle a thouſand 
pounds a year upon me, provided I married Fanny. 
Mr. 7. A thouſand pounds a year! 
Clack. Yes, Sir; a plump thouſand. 
Mr. T. Foregad that's quite a different thing. 
Pat. Ha, ha; I can't help laughing ; - but, Sir, 
PI be ſerus. Mr. Traffic, Sir, when my nephew, 
this ill-favoured relation of mine, is tacked to your 
| oe Es daughter, 
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daughter, do you ſee; damn me if I don't fettle 
twenty thouſand pounds a year upon him; and if 
that won't do, l'lIl double it. | N 
Mr. 7. What, Sir? What do you ſay? 20,000 
pounds a year: O Lord, that's a jump with a 
vengeance; ha, ha. | $4 

Clack. Hell and the furies.—O you infernal ſon 
of a whore, (40 Pat.) 

Pat. Yes, Sir; either 50, or 20, ooo; it's all 
one to me. | 

Mr. T. Damn me, but I begin to think ſo. Pray, 
Sir, ia what part of Ireland do your eſtates lie? 

Pat. In all parts, Sir: From the Lake of 
Killarney to the Giants Cauſeway.  _ | 

Clack. Stop, ſtop, you villain, or Lm undone, + 
. (aſide to Pat.) 

Pai. Hold away, you impudent raſcal, what 
do you pinch me for, you bagabome.—Sir, Mr. Traffic, 
half Dublin belongs to me: The New Cuſtom- 
Houſe, —Sackville- ſtreet.— The Lying- in Hoſpital,.— 
Leinſter-Houſe,— The Coal-quay,—A wing of Dirty- 
lane; and the Poddle altogether. 9 

Mr. 7. Sir, theſe may be very valuable places, 
for aught I know ; bu. 

Sir P. Proſpe@ (behind.) Pat, (calls very loud.) 
Pat. Sir; (anſawers.) Hell and the devil, 
I miftook. O it's dicky now, indeed, with us. Ty 
Mr. T. It's only my friend, Sir, calling for his 
fervant. . 

Clack. O Lord; ha, ha, (half laugh, in great 
confuſion) Oh, dear uncle, don't be agitated ; its 
only Sir Patrick, calling for a raſcally ſervant of his, 
one Pat, a drunken rogue. | 3 

Pat. Damn it, you lie, you dirty dog you.—Isn't 
it Pat Connelly, I am ſurc it is; way you ſleveen 
bagabone, Pat is a worthy fellow, and lived with me 
more than 3o years: And how dare you ſpake ill of 
the honeſt man, you, —The devil burn me, Mr. 
Traffic, if III ſettle upon this dolly of a fellow, 70 

| 8 muc 
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much property as would mortgage for a pair of 
breeches.—You may now, Mr. Clack, go and marry 
Moll Smouch, if you will. 

Mr. 7. I'm forry, Sir, to ſee you ſo agitated ; 
be calm Sir, I beg of you. 

Pat. Be calm Sir; damn me, I have a great mind 
to kick the ſcoundrel. 


Enter Sir Patrick Proſpet, Tom, Mrs. Traffic, 
Fanny, Man and Maid Servant; all in 
amazement. | 


Mrs. T. My dear, what's the matter? We heard 
a note. - * „ | 
Mr. 7. Sir Patrick, I'm glad you're come. 
Faith I cannot make out the cauſe, but this old gen- 
tleman's very teſty.; he is uncle to Mr. Clack, but 
they do not ſeem to agree perfeAly.—This gentle- 
man, couſin Proſpect, is Patrick O'Shockſey, of Clod 
Hall, in the county of Dublin, Eſq. | 

Pat. Oh tunder an nouns, what ſhall I do now, 
Mr. Clack ? 8 : «cf n 

Clack. Brazen it out, brazen it out; he'll not 
know you. 5 
Pat. Sir, I am mighty glad to ſee you. (Shakes 
hands with Sir Patrick). | 
Sir P. Upon my word, Sir, I never heard of you 
before; but as a countryman, I'm very happy to fee 
you well. | > EE TROP 

Clack. It will do, it will do; keep it up, Pat. 
Mr. T. Sir Patrick, this gentleman com-s to pro- 
poſe a marriage between his nephew, Mr. Clack, and 
my daughter. | 
Fanny. Oh what is it T hear! Save me, Mr. 
Proſpect, I beg of you, (to Tom) 

r. 7. But, as his eſtates are in Ireland, where I 
have never been, will you favour me ſo far, as to 
enquire of Mr. O'Shockfey, where his lands lie :— 
I ſhall be determined by your report. 


Sir P. 
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Sir P. With all my heart, couſin. Pray, Sir, 
in what part of Ireland does your property exiſt ? 
|  {Clack and Pat in great confuſion), 
Pat. Sir—where—how=—what part —eſtates 
Sir, I don't underſtand to be talked to in ſuch a 
{trange, out of the way | 
Clack, Upon my word, this is paſt all ſafferance ; 
what, Mr. Traffic, do you mean? Is my uncle, 
a man of ſuch great property, character and conſe- 
quence, to be Babe to book by a ftranger: 1 
wonder, Sir, you did not defire him to produce his 
rent roll. Uncle, let us retire, for my part J have 
done; Tat me, ladies and gentlemen, I am moft 
ſincerely yours; ha, ha, (half laugh) Come let us 
quit this curious manſion ; ha, ha, (half laugh).— 
Come, nuncle,—nuncte, come along,—come 450i = 
Tom. goes up to Clack). I defire, Sir, you will 
retire, without any more of thoſe foolerics : You 
underſtand me. (points to his ſword.) 
Clack. Underſtand you: No, Sir, I don't under- 
ſtand you, Sir. „ BET 
Pat. Yes, but I do. Now, nephew, you ſhall 
ſee me put myſelf in a pafſion.—Damn it, Mr. what 
do you call him, how dare you. (very loud to Tom). 
Tom. Sir, | can't talk to you. (looks iim in the 
face, and then lands amazed.) What is it I ſee? 
Look me in the face, good Sir: By heavens it is; 
| (lifts Pat's wig off.) ha, ha. Confound me, Sir, but 
this Squire O'Shockneyfey is our Pat; ha, ha, ha. 
All. (Loud laugh). : 
Pat. Let me get away, Sir, from that bagabone, 
or heil ſtick me. {runs to the oppoſite ſide of the Stage). 
Well, here I am, Mr. Clack. wy 
Clack. Angels and winifters of grace defend me! 
What! has that raſcal impoſed upon me too: Why, 
ladies and gentlemen, I never had ſeen my Iriſh 
uncle, and therefore eafily became a dupe to the 
ſcoundrel's villany. 3 | 
Pat. O you 'thief of the world; kcep him off, 
keep him off, and T1] tel] your honors the whole _ 
| All. 
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All. Hear him, hear him. 

Pat. See, ſee what a bloody look the fellow has. 
Why then, upon my own ſoul, he gave me juſt 
Wat golden guineas, to ſettle the Duke of Leinſter's 
eftate, and a few ſtreets in Dublin, upon him; and all 
this for the purpoſe of impoſing .upon you, Mr. 
Traffic, and to marry your daughter. I was to be 
his uncle: Well to be ſure, what a humbug ; ha, ha. 
Indeed it is true, I undertook. the job, but it was 
only to ſhew the jontleman in his proper colours, 

Clach. Let me deſtroy the villain : Let me at him, 
(they hold him.) What, all of you in a plot againſt 
me. Was ever a man of faſhion uſed thus, and- by 
a City put too: A put, damn me. 

Mrs. T. Stop, ladies and gentlemen, let me ſpeak, 
who can ſpeak. I defire, Mr. Clack, you will leav 
my houſe, I am quite aſhamed of you, Sir. TD 

Tom, Give me leave, madam, to ſay a few words 
to this gentleman.—Sir, I am ſorry to find that a 
peer of this realm, could be found ſo wanting in 
duty to his country, as to beſtow an employment that 
ought to be the reward of genius and integrity, on a— 

Clack. On a filly fellow, I ſuppoſe you would 
add, Mr. what do ye call him. 1 

Tom. Na, Sir, I would ſay, —on a buffoon and a 
villain. | 

Clack, What, Sir. (in a paſſion). 

Tom, None of your tiger looks, Sir, if you wiſh 
7 eas chaſtiſement. Begone this moment! Begone, 
I fay. „ ; 

Clack. Begone you ſay, Sir, (views Tom with 
an air of contempt, and then views himſelf with eaſe 
and ſatisfaction.) Allons, Monſieur, Allons. (Sings.) 
None but the brave deſerve the fair. 

Fanny. Stop, Mr. Clack, where's your piſtol, 
—cocked and primed, damme. I beg you'll not hit 
yourſelf there; (points to his forehead) ha, ha, ha. 

Clack. (Looks at her with indifference, and ſings) 
None but the brave deſerve the fair. [Exit * 

Mr. 7. 
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Mr. T. Sir Patrick, you have been witneſs to a 
very curious ſcene, on the firſt day of your arrival 
bur, my worthy friend, as it may ſerve to entertain 
you, and improve the young folks, Iam pleaſed with 
the detection of this fellows villany. 

Sir P. Upon my conſcience, I begin to think, 
that London is not as honeſt a place as I thought it. 

Mr. T. There are fools and knaves in all countries, 
my good friend: Judge not too haſtily of the people 
of England ; they are like your own countrymen, 
brave, faithful, generous and juſt ; with hands © open 
„ as day to melting charity.” Let us retire, my 
friend, and after having baniſhed vice and folly, let 
us agree to unite in this pair virtue and good ſenſe. 
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